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PATRIOTISM : A PRIMITIVE IDEAL. 

Patriotism sits in a precarious seat among the virtues. It is 
now even maintained in certain quarters that she is a fault 
decked out in flouncing garments, that she comes of the blood of 
egoism, injustice, and self-aggrandizement. The fact that this 
accusation is made by complainers not against the moral culture 
but against the political science of our time, makes it the more 
formidable to our pragmatic minds, and we find even the men- 
of-affairs, who are commonly supposed to shun wisdom, giving 
their attention to this problem in pure dialectics. Not only 
Tolstoi and Kropotkin, not only the great men whose priest- 
hood is the marriage of theory with practice, but the little 
actual men of the Chambre in Paris are wrought up over this. 
M. Deschanel, in a debate with M. Jaures of the socialist party, 
makes this startling outcry : 

"I demand that inside the University there be taught to 
pupils and masters patriotism ! That those hideous sophisms by 
which their spirit is perverted be renounced, and that disci- 
plinary penalties be inflicted upon those who preach disobe- 
dience to the laws !" 

On the other hand, and with some show of reflection, M. 
Jaures has this to say : 

"There is no idea, not even the idea of the nation, that is un- 
approachable, that escapes all discussion. . . . The laboring 
class will defend the liberty of the nation, but it will not be the 
dupe of those who wish to exploit against it the idea of the 
nation." 

Yet it is not only a rapt contemplation of the misery of 
"villeins" under the plutocracy that suggests hollowness in the 
motive of our patriots; it is the turbulent re-awakening of 
Christianity in the pages of Tolstoi — Christianity as ethical 
truth — that gives strength to the political heretic. A doubt 
purports to come from heaven. Therefore it behooves us to 
weigh the whole question, looking toward the future, and not 
thinking that politics is other than ethics. For it is a pity if for 
any reason patriotism, once confessedly degenerate from the 
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noble stock, must continue to flaunt her antique garments 
among our court virtues. 

The word "patriot" tolls us back to Athens; it is like strong 
white statuary in the midst of our industry. For these two 
things, sculpture and patriotism, . had their highest develop- 
ment in pagan days. Such yearning after a graven image and 
renouncing all for the kingdoms of this world, are beauties that 
must fade before the unimaginable God and his kingdom that is 
within you. This was the first attitude of the Christian be- 
lievers, and however sculpture and patriotism may have recov- 
ered, we know them to be the bloom of the Acropolis. Theseus, 
Harmodius, Aristides — the story of Greece is jewelled with 
such characters. And Socrates is the supreme patriot in his- 
tory, because he did not die for the state, crowned by 
her applause ; he died in dishonor at the hands of the state, re- 
fusing the offer of escape, because to accept it would be dis- 
loyal to her laws who had unjustly condemned him. But it is 
not their practice of this art that we need dwell on, aside from 
their theory of it. In the lessons of the Academy we shall find 
gathered the intellectual food upon which these patriots were 
fed, and by comparing this scripture with subsequent heresy 
upon the same subject we shall evenly approach the ethical 
problem. 

Plato did not separate his philosophy of what ought to be 
(politics) from his philosophy of what we ought to do (ethics). 
After some inconsequential effort to define justice as it ap- 
pears in individuals, he makes Socrates say to the listeners : 

"Since then, we are not very expert, it seems proper to make such an in- 
vestigation of it, as if a person should order persons not very sharp- 
sighted to read small letters at a distance, and then find out that the 
same letters are rather larger elsewhere, and in a larger field . . . 

"But what analogy do you perceive, Socrates, in the inquiry about 
justice? 

"I will tell you. Do we not say that justice affects an individual and an 
entire state also? 

"Certainly. 

"Is not a state a greater object than an individual? 

"Greater. 

"Perhaps then justice will be more fully developed in what is greater, and 
also more easily intelligible." 
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Now justice in a state he finds to consist in a proper coordi- 
nation and subordination of the parts. The wisest should be 
rulers, the courageous should be defenders and executives, the 
common people should be producers (farmers and artisans), 
and each should carry out perfectly his own function. To this 
end the commons must be controlled by the military, and the 
military must obey the rulers ; and with this perfect division of 
function and ultimate subordination of all to wisdom, the state 
becomes perfect in virtue, an aristocracy in the true sense. 

But in order to attain this perfection of function and obe- 
dience must not every man be perfect? So we remove the 
magnifying glass and discover virtue 1 , although written 
smaller in the individual, to be the same thing — a proper coordi- 
nation of the parts and subordination of all to wisdom. Sen- 
sory impulse (the commons) must be controlled by will (the 
military) which must obey reason (the ruler). We find often 
enough within ourselves, mob-rule, oligarchy, tyranny, but we 
acknowledge aristocracy, or what we call self-control, to be the 
ideal. 

Now our modern interpretation of this would be, and often 
has been, that Plato illustrates virtue in the individual by 
means of a ramshackle analogy with the state ; but that is as un- 
Greek as it is careless. "Justice will be more fully developed 
in the greater," he said. And when he has sketched his ideal 
republic, thereby clarifying the idea of virtue as it is manifest 
in the state, he turns to the individual where he expects to find 
the same idea manifest in other particulars. He does find it so, 
and we must try to think with him for the time that the thing 
itself, virtue, is the same in one and in the other. Thus he 
transcends the idea that the individual is a means to the making 
of a state so far as to discover virtue itself, as an end, in the in- 
dividual as well as in the state. But in order that the virtue of 
the individual may become efficient, the reason which rules him 
must in turn subordinate itself to the rulers of the state, for they 

1 For brevity in the effort to transmit Platonic thought through Ameri- 
can modes of thinking I have not tried to perserve a distinction between 
justice and virtue, but have used them synonymously here as Plato seems 
to do in certain places. 
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are the wisest of all and the essence of his ideal is that wisdom 
shall rule throughout. Thus he would not disagree with Socra- 
tes himself, whom Xenophon reports as saying that piety con- 
sists in acting in agreement with the laws of one's country. In 
brief, Plato's very method of transcending it, shows that the 
usual ethical contemplation of the Greeks regarded the state as 
a considerable organism of which the individual is an incon- 
siderable organ. 

Plato was not unaware that the value of a good state lies in 
that it reacts to the good of individuals, and his virtue of obe- 
dience to the rulers was certainly a glimpse of altruism, whose 
logical outcome would have carried him beyond the gates of 
the city-state; but he never recognized that. The subject may 
be summed up in this way: Virtue in a man demands that 
bodily desires sacrifice themselves to the purposes of reason; 
virtue in a state demands that lesser men go out to death or any- 
where else at the bidding of the rulers. But a man who had 
not himself in control would be doubly unable to serve the 
state, so that virtue culminates in patriotism. Good men with- 
out patriotism will not produce a good state, and a good state 
without patriotic citizens will not hold together; patriotism is 
therefore an arch uniting and including these two goods. And 
it is with such thoughts in his heart that Socrates refuses to 
escape after trial, but sits calmly in his chains awaiting the 
poison. It is for the same reason, he explains, that he stood 
firm to his post in the battle of Plataea facing death, namely, 
that the good man obeys the laws of his fatherland. 

The Hebrews were not without national vainglory, as the 
identification of the history of their government with the his- 
tory of God's dealings among men would show. They had 
even less apprehension, indeed, of the possible dignity of a Bar- 
barian before God than did some of the Greeks, notably 
Socrates. When the hosts of Israel were defeated it meant 
that God was punishing his people, but when the Greeks fell it 
meant that God was on the other side. The Greeks were not 
nobler but more logical. In the service of the God of love and 
mercy the Israelites had to slaughter the heathen to whom he 
had not revealed himself. But this was not an unnatural in- 
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consistency, for it was but a unification of religion with the 
moral law as they apprehended it. Early morals demand 
patriotic service everywhere, and inevitably that demand enters 
into any conception of the divine will. For Greek and Hebrew 
alike, then, duty to the moral God and duty to the fatherland 
are not separate; and the evolution of morality as coincidental 
with the family, tribe, and race consciousness largely explains 
the lack of differentiation. 

But the ethics of Jesus was revolutionary. He was the first 
cosmopolitan. Not only did he make no mention of patriot or 
hero, no demand for military or governmental service, no 
promise of victorious rebellion ever — not only this, but the 
very heart of his teaching denies the value of government and 
state unity. 

"Resist not evil, but overcome evil with good." 

"The kingdom of God cometh not with observation: neither shall they 
say Lo here ! or Lo there ! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you." 

"There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, 
or children for the kingdom of God's sake, who shall not receive manifold 
more in this present time, and in the world to come life everlasting." 

"My kingdom is not of this world : if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight that I should not be delivered to the Jews." 

This is the politics of the New Testament. And this is the 
disappointment of the Jews, who would have had him come in 
gold and purple glory, vanquishing those kingdoms with fury 
and with shiny armour. But to perfect a hero you must strip 
him of the very glory which would invite your worship, and so 
his heroism made perfect by disgrace has conquered their 
patriotic scorn. 

But greater than this recognition gained is the fact that his 
method of government proved efficient — so long as it was 
enacted, and since then wherever it has been enacted. By love 
and unresistance the first believers vanquished men's minds, 
so that this gentle teaching crept noiselessly in under the pomp 
and brag of empire, and by its presence might finally have 
stifled the heart of such enthusiasm. But pride is too 
rooted in men. The church had to arise as an embodiment of 
the opposition of the kingdom of heaven to the kingdoms of 
this world, althouerh bv that verv embodiment turnine the kine- 
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dom of heaven, which is bodiless, into a kingdom of this world, 
and binding upon it the necessity of resistance, chicanery, 
rivalry in earthly splendor, and upon its subjects the duty of 
patriotic fealty to an organization as a good in itself, regardless 
of whether its decrees be cognizant of the moral law or not. In 
this way the political ethics of Jesus died and the political ethics 
of Plato survived, because Plato did not so far transcend the 
nature of earth's citizens. 

Thus among the eddies made by the confluence of Greek and 
Christian ideals which have gone whirling on down to our own 
time, is this incongruity, that we applaud our nation's hero for 
valorous murder, while avowing our allegiance to the kingdom 
of heaven which is betrayed by the deed. And it is at this point 
in the history of it — if I may call what we have finished a his- 
torical sketch — that a singularly rugged unquenchable prophet 
arises, points with iron logic to the fault, and cries : 

"Patriotism or Christianity?" 

"The complication which in our time involves the nations: exalting 
patriotism as they do, educating the young generation in that supersti- 
tion, and at the same time shirking that inevitable consequence of patrotism 
— was, has, it seems' to me, reached that last degree at which the very 
simplest consideration, such as suggests itself to every unbiased person, 
may suffice to show to men the extreme contradiction in which they are 
placed." 

"The salvation of Europe, of the whole Christian world, comes not by 
being girt with swords, like brigands, as in Wilhelm's picture; not by 
rushing across seas to kill our brethern : but, oppositely, by casting off that 
survival of barbarism, patriotism; and having renounced it by disarming; 
showing the oriental nations an example, not of savage patriotism and 
ferocity, but that one of brotherly life which has been taught to us by 
Christ." 

We are more orthodox in our creeds than we are in our 
deeds. We would vault out of our pews and run to the street 
corner at the noise of a fife if we dared, not because pageantry 
seduces us from a godlier communion, but because the very 
god in each of us rises to this tune, announcing in the face of 
testament, creed, and sermon that something noble is about to 
be done. Aye, and this is our certainty that God made us in- 
dividuals to a purpose, that the very slaves of custom, the 
sheep after sheep, do achieve inconsistency, and at cer- 
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tain unguarded moments speak and act as though they were 
separate persons. Our first answer to Tolstoi comes in this 
irrational and unorthodox form. We cannot spare Leonidas 
and Wiliam Tell; we cannot have all the Give me Liberty 
or Give me death wiped out of our own character. 
Yet on the following Sunday, shall we not find ourselves in 
our pews again, listening to the quiet story of the world's hero ? 
"If my kingdom were of this world then would my servants 
fight." And we are perplexed, not because we are worldly, but 
because we are choked with ideals. 

The task of the rest of this essay is not to sustain tradition 
or orthodoxy as such, but to clarify our ideas, cut away the 
tangle of particulars, and know, as Plato would, the essence of 
this contradiction, and the judgment of the highest ethical 
thought upon it. And, to deprecate the prejudice of i tradition, 
we must first isolate the essence of virtue, or "nobility," as we 
applaud it in a patriotic death. Does dying in the interest of 
one's state necessarily constitute a virtue? Surely not, for 
every traitor and rebel who boasts an organization could give 
claim to this: John Wilkes Booth gave claim to it, but all 
hated him. He should have been withheld, you say, by a 
higher ideal. Then, dying for one's ideal — is that the essence 
of the thing? But every leaping anarchist can rank himself 
with Curtius on this basis. No, but their ideals are wrong, 
you answer, and there is no excuse for it in this age and nation. 
Then we are brought to the conclusion, are we not, ithat serv- 
ing his state will not make any man noble, but serving his 
ideals, and not only serving these either but assiduously cul- 
tivating them, seeing to it they are the best he is capable of ? 
We are to believe as greatly as we can, I think, and then die for 
our belief. 

Curtius was pure gold because he died for the highest ideal of 
his time, but his death does not sum the morals for posterity. 
For the race that is set before us is twofold; first it is to be 
good, and second it is to fire up our idea of the good. The 
Athenian boys had a running match at their games in which 
they carried torches, and it was no victory to cross the mark 
with the torch gone out. This we in America, who have about 
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tossed up the contemplative life, may well remember, for no 
amount of strenuousness with the legs will keep a flame burn- 
ing while you run. 

And on the other hand, in our judgments both of historic 
and contemporary characters we must keep the distinction be- 
tween the ideals we can reasonably expect of them, and their 
virtue in living out these ideals. Heroism is the victory of 
moral conviction over instinct. So as I have said Harmodius, 
the tyrannicide, was a hero fit for our worship. I dare say the 
Russian peasant was a hero, who after throwing his bomb at 
Alexander, ran to him and threw his arms around him, seeking 
to support him a while ere they should both be carried off to 
death. Coming of a sluggish race he conceived morals in the 
form of a goad and not of a bridle, and with no natural mur- 
der, but rather love in his heart, he moved forward on his 
bloody duty. Certainly death waved him back. We owe a 
kind of homage to this man, and to a great many who are not of 
our church. 

And under this topic comes the right criticism of Tolstoi, 
who is a prophet without joy, simply because he does not mark 
clearly between the evolution of moral ideals and the evolution 
of virtue. He does not hold out a warm hand to those who are 
doing their best on a wrong track, nor in his attacks upon our 
unlovingness do we feel much of the love for which he reasons 
so strongly. We must not shrink from his logic on that account, 
however, but guard against a like error, seeing that our ques- 
tion about patriotism is a question of moral culture, of 
whether patriotism is an ultimate good according to our best 
standard, so that we are not deciding the virtue or unvirtue of a 
man who dies for his country either to-day or to-morrow, but 
whether or not if he had the very highest light he would stay 
home and work for his family. We shall not smirch our heroes ; 
it is they who demand this of us. If we have not attained a 
higher ideal than Curtius died for, we have not fulfilled the 
promise of his death. 

The quality involved in patriotism is loyalty, and we would 
indifferently define it as loyalty to a state. But on reflection 
Benedict Arnold and every rebel antipatriot is loyal to a state 
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of some sort or other, and does his best for it. But he is loyal 
to the wrong state, you will answer, the other state. That is to 
say, patriotism is loyalty to one's own state. But by "one's 
own state," do we mean the state in which one was born? 
Surely not, for one of our foremost patriots was not born here, 
and do we not boast of the fighting Irish in our armies, and of 
how we make Americans, and of how those made are among 
the staunchest color-sergeants? There is nothing anti- 
patriotic, then, in changing one's allegiance from one state 
to another, provided it is not done in cowardice or greed, for if 
we boast of our converted immigrants we cannot decry an 
American who goes British for love of a mild aristocracy, or an 
heiress, or another London good. Therefore, lest the idea 
vanish in a haze of inconsistent particulars, we have to define it 
as loyalty to the state with which one identifies himself. 

Now loyalty does not become a virtue until it is tested, nor 
do we proclaim it until we have sacrificed a good to the object 
of our loyalty. So let us suppose, for an example, one of these 
continental bickerings to have grown up into an adult war, and 
some loyal son of France to have gone to the front and got shot 
to death, leaving three thin children to make their way out of 
the nursery into the world without youth. And let us assume, 
for an extreme case of heroism, that he was a peasant living at 
a distance, to whose worldly status it mattered little whether 
France was in the hands of a French politician or a German 
emperor. Meeting this hero in paradise, we ask him : 

"Why did you die?" 

"I died for France." 

"Why should you die for France, and not Germany ?" 

"Because I identify myself with France." 

"Why did you not live for your three children instead of 
dying for France?" 

"Because I do not identify myself with them." 

You will pronounce such undoubted heroism a mistake, and 
yet you will see upon reflection that I have not taken a unique 
case, except that I have taken the essence of patriotism (separat- 
ing it, that is, from various acknowledged goods which are 
likely to be involved with it) and simply pictured an 
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acknowledged good giving way to it. But the superior 
authority of that good is rooted in altruism, while patri- 
otism draws its tremendous sap from egoism. Savages 
are loyal to themselves, and patriotism, however much better 
and more opportune for virtue, belongs in the same column 
with that loyalty. Dr. Holmes said something of this kind, 
"What ever church he belongs to, Jones will always be a Jones- 
ite and Smith will always be a Smithite" — an epigram which 
points very deep. 

I suppose Leonidas has initiated many a neophyte into the 
mysteries of hero worship, because he chose death rather than 
dishonor ; but no doubt if we look around we shall hit upon a 
still finer heroism. Dispensing with any ethnic warrant for it, 
we can figure a greater hearted Spartan, on whom the light of 
altruism dawns. Having marshalled his troops for a battle 
with Athens, while waiting he seems to stand above Greece for 
a moment on Olympus, seeing the little cause and little outcome 
of their fight. After all he is neither Spartan nor Athenian, 
but a son of Jove and a citizen of his world. He walks around 
a while with these larger thoughts on his brow — no stained- 
glass-window saint, but a big, genuine wolf-eaten Spartan of 
the old school, hero enough to laugh. He tells them they are 
fools to go into battle over nothing, laughs at them, strips off 
his armor, conquers victory, and goes home. They then come 
with their fell Spartan laws, try him, condemn him to death, 
and he dies scorning them. However offensive this is to a his- 
torian, it is valuable because it shows that the military attitude 
of soul is dying in us, not because we fight less, but because we 
restrict our idea of heroism to primitive deeds, for which cul- 
ture tends to undermine our enthusiasm. 

But virtue dissolves in indiscriminate altruism, and the bal- 
ancer of sympathy is justice. Justice is above the distinction 
of ego and alter, above the distinction of earth and mars, and 
enters from the sky into human society, as anarchy, oligarchy, 
and tyranny withdraw. It appeared first as temperance in the 
individual, then as law in the family, then in the tribe, then in 
the state and nation — a distributing to individuals or units of 
their rights regardless of their power to seize them, and a right 
Vol. XVI— No. 4. 32 
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valuation of their worth made without compulsion from them. 
This was achieved socially as lesser units of authority acknowl- 
edged themselves equal parts of a greater unit ; and thus far the 
greatest unit is the nation. Theoretically then, social justice 
reigns within the civilized nations, but these larger units still 
live together in a state of anarchy verging towards tyrannic 
oligarchy. The custom of just thinking has begot inter- 
national law, but the civilized world has not a social self, so that 
there is no executive. Until every nation subscribes itself a 
unit in the constituted government of the world, social justice 
will not reign even theoretically here, unless progress takes 
departure in a new direction. 

But individuals can transcend the social structure. Uni- 
versal justice is in the power of every single man. He can 
count himself at first hand a citizen of the world, and only sec- 
ondarily by force of social circumstance, a citizen of any coun- 
try. Then in his judgments and so far as he is efficient in his 
actions, he will embody justice and be of the nature of the con- 
ceived God. But if he counts himself first a citizen of his 
country, and zealous for her more than in so far as she repre- 
sents the true and the good, his ethics will be like the geography 
of one who never saw a map but takes his judgments from the 
little valley where fortune dropped him. 

It will be held I know that true patriotism exalts only what 
is good in the nation with which one identifies oneself, and that 
what I call unjust is not patriotism but "pseudo-patriotism." 
This is one answer made to Tolstoi, and as an answer it is ab- 
surd for two "reasons. First, because if one were loyal to one's 
nation only in so far as it was true and good, and loyal in judg- 
ment and action to an opposing nation when that was on the 
truer and better side, one would not be loyal to any nation, but 
to truth and goodness. That is, there would not be any con- 
tent for the idea of patriotism, it would have no place either in 
our dictionaries or our lives. It is this misapplication of the 
word patriot to a man who serves the people of his country, 
within the country, by seeking to penetrate into their system of 
government with his moral ideals intact, which causes a large 
part of the confusion. He is not serving a fortuitous father- 
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land of his, which owes its existence as a unit to its contrast 
with other people's fatherlands, but he is serving a certain defi- 
nite body of individuals among whom fortune has placed him, 
and who, for the furtherance of justice, are constituted a state. 
He is not a patriot, but a good man and a servant of men. But 
again the answer is absurd, because if we are to extol a patriot 
above one who is not a patriot, his patriotism must have some 
consequence in his belief or conduct. A good man will always 
be loyal to what is good, and unloyal to what is bad — but a 
patriot is to have some quality further than that of a good man 
who is not a patriot. And in fact he does exhibit this quality, 
namely, of always being prejudiced in his judgment of what is 
good and what is bad in favor of the nation with which he 
identifies himself. Patriotism therefore gives an additional 
quality to a good man, and that quality is injustice. 

Another hysterical reply is this, "Does not a man owe a debt 
of gratitude to the nation that protects him?" But every child 
knows that gratitude implies personality, that one cannot be 
grateful to a stick or a stone or an abstraction. Man cannot be 
grateful to the state. To what person in the state does he owe 
this debt of gratitude? Shall it be the statesman to whom he 
gave his vote, or the politician who corrupted him to get it? 
The people in general, you answer. But, will not a man do the 
greatest service to the people of his nation, as well as to the 
people of other nations, by being good and just, which is in its 
highest analysis to be a cosmopolitan ? A good man owes noth- 
ing, for he has paid all these debts in advance; nor, if there is a 
moral order, will he ever be required to pay any debt by sub- 
tracting from the size of his goodness. 

But perhaps in comparing patriotism with absolute justice 
the contrast is written almost too large for our microcosmic 
minds. A just man identifies himself with the universe, and 
that is not easy. Let us assume that patriotism is the widest 
virtue we know, and contrast that with a narrower circle — 
"party loyalty." The idea comprised in these words consti- 
tutes the sentimental part of a politician, an hereditary decay 
in him which prevents his seeing with the eyes of a statesman. 
A little reflection upon the nature of a political party suffices to 
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show that party loyalty separately continued involves dis- 
loyalty to the welfare of the nation. Every party many times 
opposes its own phantom in the flesh and blood of its opponent. 
It is thus inconsistent with patriotism to boast of party loyalty ; 
one must be loyal to what platform speaks for the welfare of 
the nation, and there must be no other considerations. The pop- 
ular custom of calling "Turn-coat" to a man who bolts his party, 
the praise and denunciation which are effective in our conven- 
tions as to whether a man has been a "stanch Republican" or a 
"stanch Democrat," are signs of a sickened patriotism. For 
if a man be a stanch American, it is highly improbable that 
he has been either a stanch Republican or a stanch Demo- 
crat. Where party loyalty acquires a meaning over and above 
loyalty to one's convictions, it begins to be anti-patriotic; and 
where patriotism acquires a meaning over and above loyalty to 
the right it begins to be unjust. The idea of patriotism there- 
fore, which must be a separate idea, stands counter to the real 
ethical sense of the times, as egoism and injustice. It is not 
noble to die merely for one's country, after one has seen that it 
is extravagant; and to shout for one's country in the face of 
others that stand equal, is to sell for sentiment one's birth-right 
to the universal judgment. 

The awkwardness of our position in protesting loyalty both 
to reason and tradition on this point is exemplified in those 
Paris debates, where the left applauds all eloquence both upon 
France and upon ethical principles, but where the right in its 
zeal for France and fear of the anti-militarists is becoming more 
and more sparse in recognition of Christianity. The Church, 
I believe, occupies the extreme right. This naivete of the 
modern world of nations is not unlike the blunder of the 
Americans, who imitate the English in their custom of driv- 
ing from the right, while they no longer turn to the left, which 
furnished a reason for doing it. We still deify an international 
murderer, although we have long since repudiated the reason- 
ing of the Greeks in support of this predacious virtue. The 
anti-military propaganda so denounced in the Chambre, what- 
ever their method, have both reason and morals for their pre- 
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mises ; and it is well they have, for they fight an unequal fight 
with Custom. 

But we need not travel to France for an incongruity. Jacob 
Riis and his book, "The Making of an American," furnish a 
rare illustration. The theme of his book is this : that there is a 
higher good than patriotism, which demands that we sever the 
ties of fatherland, and stand out for what is best and what we 
believe in, whether it be in our land or in our enemy's. Mr. 
Riis abandoned his native hills, and went where he could do the 
Lord's work better for some reason than he could do it there. 
But this gracious conduct and philosophy was misnamed by 
him, cramped into the corset of Patriotism, and exhibited to 
stir our national pride — which it did, because we are egotists 
and we are not artists. In this form how unbeautiful it must 
have seemed to the inhabitants of the crags and peaks of Scandi- 
navia! But strip it of these silks and stays of sentimentality, 
name it "The Making of a Cosmopolitan," and they need not be 
hurt with envy, nor, what is more necessary, need we be hurt 
with pride. It becomes then a forward move, a breaking of 
those boundaries of nations, which were set at the caprice of 
history, in the interests of a more permanent principle. As an 
example, however, of labored loyalty to the tradition of patri- 
otism after the reason has flown higher, it is hollow and like an 
empty cocoon. Patriotism is a virtue in the childhood of na- 
tions, as pride is a virtue in children, a prerequisite of growth. 

Yet I am not sure that dialetics ever convinced anybody of 
anything, and I would refer you to the pages of Tolstoi, who 
never bothers with these a priori considerations, but points out- 
ward like a poet to the unbearable bloody results of this preda- 
tory survival. His vision gives my meditation reason for being. 

"Whether people wish it or do not wish it, the question stands clear to 
mankind, How can this patriotism, whence come human sufferings, suf- 
ferings both physical and moral, be necessary and be a virtue? . . . Why 
are Armenians and Turks now agitated, being massacred, becoming like 
wild beasts? Why are England and Russia, each anxious for its own share 
of the inheritance from Turkey, waiting upon, and not ending, these butch- 
eries of Armenians? Why are Abyssinians and Italians being massacred? 
Why was a terrible war within an ace of outbreak over Venezuela, and 
since, another over the Transvaal ? And the Chino- Japanese war, the Rus- 
so^Turkish, the Franco-German ? And the bitterness of conquered nations : 
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Armenians, Poles, Irish? And the preparations for a war of all nations? 
All this is the fruit of patriotism. Seas of blood have been shed over this 
passion; and will yet be shed for it. unless people free themselves of this 
obsolete relic of antiquity." 

Or you may turn the leaves of history and see for yourself 
how many men have lied and slaughtered and died, not for 
liberty, not for land, not for their honor even, but for a silk and 
an abstraction. Glorious and heroic it is to look back upon, 
but the men of the future will not feel their blood leap up to 
the sound of a name that has nothing further for them than the 
music of its syllables. Naturally the laboring classes have found 
this out soonest, for it is scorched into their comprehension that 
the state is not a good in itself; its militia has not, as Plato 
dared advise, kept off the two first enemies, riches and poverty. 
But it is the duty of the rest of us to find out that so long as we 
identify ourselves with a nation further than service to the good 
demands, while the nations live together under anarchy, we 
shall be stained as they are. The few Lafayettes of the past 
demand something nobler of us. 

It is the subject of much conciliation oratory between politics 
and ethics that good men" must enter the government even at 
the price of certain corners and fringes of their goodness, for 
otherwise our country will not survive. And the answer is 
rarely made that our country is not worth a compromise. 
Socrates prayed for "the good," and if we can adopt his wisdom 
there, we shall not be eager to preserve our country and its evil 
at the price of the first good to hand — a good man. Repelled 
by politics we shall turn to other ways of service, knowing that 
there are governments within governments, and hopes within 
hopes. 

Nor does strength die out of the world as duelling and patri- 
otism wane. At the death of this distorter of history, and the 
ferine mind she fosters, a new militia is born to carry a starry 
banner. For, if we can venture a quantitative judgment, it takes 
more solitary courage to live and die a world heretic like George 
Fox or Tolstoi, than it does to risk an emblazoned death amid a 
nation's applause. 
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